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MILITARY  COMMANDER'S  RESPONSIBILITY 
DISCUSSED.  The  Defense  Investigative  Review 
Council  (DIRC)  discussed  DoD  Directive 
5200.27  at  a meeting  May  17.  Its  special 
subject  was  “Acquisition  of  Information  Con- 
cerning Persons  and  Organizations  Not  Af- 
filiated with  the  Department  of  Defense." 
The  discussion  highlighted  the  applicability  of 
the  directive  to  military  commanders  in  each 
of  the  Services.  The  directive  specifies  that  no 
commander  can  acquire  information  by  send- 
ing investigators  into  the  civilian  community 
unless  the  purpose  is  consistent  with  the  new 
DoD  directive.  Detailed  implementing  regula- 
tions will  be  issued  by  each  Military  Depart- 
ment in  the  immediate  future.  Seated  from 
left  to  right  are:  Lieutenant  General  Donald 

Bennett,  Director,  DIA;  The  Honorable  John 
Warner,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  The 
Honorable  Robert  F.  Froehlke,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Administration),  and  Chair- 
man, DIRC;  The  Honorable  Thaddeus  R.  Beal, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army;  The  Honorable 
John  McLucas,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force;  and,  The  Honorable  J.  Fred  Buzhardt, 
General  Counsel,  Department  of  Defense. 

(DoD  Photo  by  Frank  Hall) 


SAC  Co 


Reviews  Posture 


BY  GENERAL  BRUCE  K.  HOLLOWAY 
Commander-in-Chief 
Strategic  Air  Command 

The  Strategic  Air  Command  was 
founded  a quarter  century  ago,  with  its 
investiture  based  on  the  idea  that  the  mat- 
ing of  the  long-range  bombardment  air- 
craft with  the  atomic  weapon  would  be 
the  foundation  structure  for  the  national 
defense  of  the  future.  This  strategy 
sprang  from  the  proposition  that  if  the 
United  States  could  build  an  offensive 
military  force  using  the  monumental  ad- 
vances in  air  power — a force  which  could, 
in  fact,  destroy  the  means  for  any  at- 
tacker to  make  war — that  force  could 
also  provide  by  its  very  existence  the 
mainstay  of  our  national  defenses.  This 
modern  dressing  for  an  old  concept  came 
to  be  called  nuclear  “deterrence.” 

In  the  beginning,  SAC  was  the  single 
military  element  of  deterrence.  With 
only  250  World  War  II  bombers  in  the 
command,  the  atomic  striking  force  was 
just  an  idea.  People  were  tired  of  war 
and  support  for  new  weapon  systems  was 
not  enthusiastic. 

During  the  1950s,  when  the  people  of 
America  had  an  opportunity  to  see  Com- 


munist expiTtTSiaQs^j^fsSWr  support  de- 
veloped for  strategic  offensive  forces. 
SAC  seemed  to  get  everything  it  needed, 
even  when  that  made  other  military  com- 
mands do  without.  Airmen  who  lived 
“on  the  other  side  of  the  tracks”  in  those 
days,  sometimes  expressed  misgivings — 
but  no  one  doubted  the  strength  of  the 
idea,  or  the  need  for  priorities  to  serve  it. 

Rocket  Weaponry 

The  advent  of  the  rocket  as  a weapon 
of  war  strengthened  the  concept  of  de- 
terrence for  defense.  Two  new  nuclear 
weapon  systems  evolved.  The  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile  was  assigned  to 
SAC.  The  Navy  Polaris — which  could  be 
fired  to  intermediate  ranges  from  sub- 
marines— was  assigned  to  military  com- 
manders in  the  various  geographical  thea- 
ters of  operation.  Both  missiles  came 
into  being  in  the  early  1960s. 

(Editor’s  Note:  Gen.  Holloway  com- 
mands the  “Specified  Command”  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces.  His  headquarters 
are  at  Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Omaha, 
Nebraska.  This  contribution  cites  his 
views,  praise  for  his  people,  and  the 
future  outlook  for  his  command.) 


This  three-pronged  strategic  offense, 
called  the  TRIAD,  is  still  the  most  appro- 
priate force  mix  for  deterrence.  Each  of 
these  systems — bomber,  land-launched 
missile,  and  sub-launched  missile — has 
independent  strengths  as  well  as  rela- 
tive weaknesses.  The  strengths  of  each 
complement  the  shortcomings  of  the 
others. 

The  world  has  changed  much  since 
1946.  The  United  States  is  no  longer  the 
single  pre-eminent  world  power.  Its  per- 
centage of  the  world’s  military  and  eco- 
nomic power  has  diminished,  as  has  its 
total  influence.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Communist  bloc  of  nations  is  no  longer 
a monolithic  choir  singing  to  the  explicit 
direction  of  a choirmaster  in  the  Krem- 
lin. Both  the  USSR  and  its  Chinese 
neighbor  still  belong  to  a system  whose 
tenets  include  a belief  in  the  inevitable 
triumph  of  worldwide  communism,  but 
neither  could  be  sure  today  of  the  other’s 
allegiance  in  a showdown. 

On  our  side,  we  have  many  friends. 
We  also  have  treaties  with  those  who 
contest  the  whole  fabric  of  our  beliefs  and 
way  of  life,  and  we  are  also  engaged  in 
talks  which  appear  to  hold  great  promise 
(Continued  On  Page  2) 


AT  THE  CONTROLS.  Gen.  Holloway  pilots  a Lockheed  C-5  Galaxy  of  the  Military  Airlift  Command 
during  an  orientation  flight  made  while  visiting  the  Georgia  plant  where  the  huge  aircraft — the 
world's  largest — is  built.  (U.S.  Air  Force  Photo) 


(Continued  From  Page  1) 

for  mutual  limitations  of  strategic  arms, 
(Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks — 
SALT). 

This  environment  can  be  classified  as 
one  of  “cautious  optimism,”  because 
there  is  as  yet  no  sign  of  let-up  on  the 
part  of  the  USSR  or  of  Communist  China 
in  the  continuing  build-up  of  the  weapons 
of  nuclear  war.  It  is  optimistic  because 
there  are  sincere  signs  that  the  USSR 
does  want  to  find  a mutually  acceptable 
formula  for  reducing  or  curbing  the  arms 
spiral  and  its  associated  terrible  dangers 
for  all. 

Threat  to  Peace 

There  are  a number  of  people  in  the 
United  States  who  apparently  believe  that 
military  armaments  are  not  only  unneces- 
sary but  actually  a threat  to  the  pursuit 
of  peace.  Yet,  nowhere  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  man  has  there  been  anything  to 
indicate  that  peace  and  prosperity 
through  weakness — to  include  most 

prominently  military  weakness  — will 
work.  Certainly,  the  proportions  of  the 
formula  for  conflict  have  become  so 
cataclysmic  that  curbing  controls  must  be 
found.  That  they  will  be  found  offers 
the  greatest  hope  for  this  perilous  decade. 
They  will  be  found  in  one  of  two  ways. 


The  first  is  a willful  and  unnegotiated  re- 
duction, stagnation,  or  disestablishment 
of  our  military  defenses — irrespective  of 
the  actions  or  capabilities  of  those  of  a 
vastly  different  ideology.  The  end  result 
of  this  would  not  be  far  away  and  its  most 
descriptive  definition  is  capitulation. 

In  short,  200  million  Americans  and 
their  allies  would  give  up  their  freedoms 
and  become  a part  of  the  Communist 
world.  The  other  way  is  negotiation  of 
arms  control  and  arms  limitation  [SALT] 
from  a position  of  strength.  The  process 
must  necessarily  be  slow  and  painstak- 
ing, and  accomplished  with  our  best 
talent — but,  it  will  work!  And,  it  har- 
bors hope  for  a world  of  peace  from 
which  other  gains  for  mankind  can 
spring. 

Way  of  Man 

Understandably,  it  is  the  way  of  man, 
and  it  is  the  way  of  intra-national  and 
inter-national  negotiation.  It  is  the  way 
of  employer  versus  employe  and  manage- 
ment versus  labor,  and  it  is  even  more 
significantly  true  and  valid  in  a “Govern- 
ment Of  the  People,  By  the  People  and 
For  the  People,”  than  it  is  in  one  of 
totalitarianism.  It  might,  in  fact,  be 
offered  that  the  reason  for  a condition  of 
totalitarianism  coming  about  in  the  first 


place  is  an  imbalance  of  power  in  the 
negotiation  of  differing  views  or  objec- 
tives. 

Strategically  — now  as  before  — the 
name  of  the  game  is  still  “deterrence.” 

But  what  are  we  trying  to  deter? 
There  are  significant  numbers  of  people 
who  seem  to  believe  that  the  only  purpose 
for  deterrence  (and  attendant  strategic 
forces)  is  to  protect  the  citizens  against 
an  Armageddon  brought  on  by  nuclear 
attack.  One  cannot  deny  the  need  for 
such  protection,  but  the  probability  of  its 
occurring  is  believed  not  very  great  be- 
cause mutual  nuclear  arsenals  would 
make  it  mutual  genocide. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  such  a con- 
clusion must  be  discounted — at  least  in 
part — because  others  do  not  reason  as 
we  do.  A look  at  Nazi  Germany,  An- 
cient Rome,  or  other  societies  are  cases 
in  point. 

Human  values  differ,  and  to  a lesser 
degree,  so  do  over-all  cultural  and  econo- 
mic values.  Even  so,  the  cataclysm  is 
improbable. 

Of  course,  we  are  trying  to  deter  much 
more  than  an  attack  to  destroy  the  United 
States  and/or  our  allies.  One  could  deter 
that  ...  by  giving  up  all  weapons  of  war. 
Then,  whoever  wanted  to  do  so  could 
take  over  without  resorting  to  bloodshed, 
and  everyone  could  have  “peace.”  The 
Communists,  after  all,  have  never  wanted 
to  destroy  the  wealth  of  the  capitalist 
nations — just  the  wealthy,  and  thereby 
permit  an  expanded  dictatorship  to  take 
place. 

Mandate  of  Posture 

President  Richard  Nixon  has  re-em- 
phasized the  mandate  of  U.S.  deterrent 
strategic  posture  as  one  to  “.  . . deny 
other  countries  the  ability  to  impose 
their  will  on  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  under  weight  of  strategic  military 
superiority.  We  must  insure,”  he  said, 
“that  all  potential  aggressors  see  unac- 
ceptable risks  in  contemplating  a nuclear 
(Continued  On  Page  6) 
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ADM.  ZUMWALT  LAUDS  SERVICE  WIVES  IN  PW/MIA  SPEECH 


Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt  Jr.,  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  spoke  at  Armed 
Forces  Day  celebrations  May  13  before 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce using  the  Prisoner  of  War  issue  as 
the  brunt  of  his  message. 

The  admiral  broached  the  important 
situation  after  telling  his  audience  about 
the  war’s  deceleration  through  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Vietnamization  pro- 
gram and  saying  how  “deeply  honored” 
he  was  by  the  presence  of  the  wives  of 
some  of  those  men  now  Prisoners  of  War 
or  listed  as  Missing  in  Action  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Addressing  the  wives,  Adm.  Zumwalt 
stressed,  “They  and  their  husbands  stand 
today  in  the  front  ranks  of  those  whose 
sacrifices  and  suffering  in  defense  of 
freedom  can  never  be  fully  known.  The 
courage  they  have  shown  in  the  face  of 
their  difficult  and  painful  situation  should 
command  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
all  Americans — I know  they  have  mine.” 

Spending  the  remainder  of  his  talk  on 
PW/MIA,  he  told  his  listeners  that  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon  has  stated  that 
America's  goal  is  complete  withdrawal 
of  American  forces,  “but  that  goal  will 
not  be  reached  until  all  American  pris- 
oners are  released  and  proper  account- 
ing of  those  listed  as  missing  is  made.” 

The  question  is  often  asked,  “Why 
have  we  not  taken  up  the  offer  of  the 
other  side  to  release  the  prisoners  as 
soon  as  a date  for  completion  of  Amer- 
ican withdrawal  is  announced?”  The 
answer  is  that  the  other  side  has  made 
no  such  offer! 

What  has  been  offered  is  to  begin 
“discussing”  the  question  of  prisoners 
after  a withdrawal  date  has  been  set — an 
entirely  different  situation,  for  our  past 
experience  in  negotiating  with  Commu- 
nist regimes  has  made  it  plain  to  us  that 
“discussing”  an  issue  can  continue  inter- 
minably without  real  prospects  of  posi- 
tive result. 

President  Nixon  has  refused  to  provide 
such  a date  in  the  belief  that  to  do  so 
would  compromise  any  U.S.  initiative  and 
delay  the  return  of  the  prisoners. 

His  steadfast  insistence  that  American 


ADM.  ZUMWALT  JR. 


withdrawal  will  not  be  completed  while 
one  American  prisoner  remains  in  captiv- 
ity is  the  course  most  likely  to  show  early 
progress  toward  alleviating  the  suffering 
and  despair  which  surrounds  the  prisoner 
question. 

Communists,  in  this  case  the  North 
Vietnamese,  feel  that  they  are  in  a good 
position  on  the  prisoner  issue.  They 
know  that  we  place  great  emphasis  on 
the  lives  of  our  people,  and  that  we  want 
those  prisoners  removed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible from  the  barbaric  conditions  known 
to  exist  in  their  prison  camps.  They,  on 
the  other  hand,  care  nothing  for  their 
own  people  in  prison  camps  of  the  South, 
where  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  now 
holds  37.000  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  prisoners. 

For  example,  the  President  and  the 
government  in  Saigon  offered  last  Decem- 
ber to  return  every  one  of  these  in  ex- 
change for  all  the  prisoners  held  by  the 
enemy  in  North  Vietnam,  South  Viet- 
nam, and  in  Laos.  We  would  have  re- 
turned more  than  10  of  their  for  each 
one  of  our  own  people.  The  answer  to 
this  was  “NO!” 

Earlier,  in  October,  the  President  had 
offered  a cease  fire  in  place,  accom- 
panied by  a mutual  exchange  of  prison- 
ers as  part  of  a comprehensive  five  point 


peace  proposal.  Yet  again  the  other  side 
refused,  preferring  to  continue  the  kill- 
ing in  the  illusory  hope  that  their  long 
aggression  against  neighbors  would  be 
rewarded. 

Our  men  remain  today  under  the  total- 
ly unsupervised  control  of  the  enemy, 
while  prison  camps  in  South  Vietnam 
are  open  to  the  inspection  by  impartial 
representatives  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  to  insure  that 
conditions  meet  agreed  international 
standards — if  deficiencies  are  detected 
during  these  periodic  inspections,  they 
are  corrected. 

We  must  recall  that  international  law 
provides  strict  and  explicit  rules  for  the 
treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War — rules 
intended  to  forbid  the  barbarous  prac- 
tices of  ages  long  past. 

The  current  standards  are  contained 
in  the  Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War — 61  na- 
tions participated  in  drawing  up  these 
standards  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross — the  work  was  finished  in  1949, 
and  now  123  nations,  including  all  the 
principals  of  the  Indo-China  War,  have 
agreed  to  abide  by  those  rules. 

But  as  one  spokesman  has  said  before 
the  United  Nations,  “we  have  . . . been 
told — tough  in  the  shrill  phrases  of  prop- 
aganda, rather  than  in  the  measured 
tones  of  statesmanship  or  humanitarian- 
ism — that  the  Geneva  Convention  does 
not  apply  because  there  has  not  been  a 
declaration  of  war  . . .” 

This  claim  by  the  other  side  is  easily 
refuted  by  reading  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  itself — Article  2 
states  that  the  Convention  applies  “to 
all  cases  of  declared  war  or  any  other 
armed  conflict  which  may  arise  between 
two  or  more  of  the  high  contracting 
parties,  even  if  the  state  of  war  is  not 
recognized  by  one  of  them.” 

The  Communists  of  North  Vietnam 
are  mistaken  if  they  believe  that  they  are 
now  in  a good  position  on  the  Prisoner 
of  War  question. 

Public  attention  has  been  focused  here 

(Continued  On  Page  8) 


RETENTION  FACTOR 


CHAMPUS  — A Boon  To  The  Service  Family 


CHAMPUS  (Civilian  Health  and 
Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices) has  been  a “life  saver”  for  thou- 
sands of  military  families  since  it  was 
expanded  in  September  1966.  It  has  also 
helped  the  Services  which  have  been  in- 
creasingly faced  with  overcrowded  med- 
ical facilities,  fewer  doctors  and  lowered 
budgets  for  medical  care. 

What  CHAMPUS  means  is  that  active 
duty,  retired  personnel,  their  dependents, 
and  dependents  of  deceased  active  duty 
or  retired  personnel  can  obtain  treatment 
at  civilian  medical  facilities  if  it  isn’t  con- 
venient or  available  from  the  military. 

There  is  a little  paperwork  involved  in 
processing  each  medical  case.  Depend- 
ents do  have  to  present  a current  I.D. 
card.  If  hospitalization  is  planned  before- 
hand, they  must  also  obtain  a non-avail- 
ability statement  from  the  nearest  military 
hospital  for  servicemen  on  active  duty 
and  whose  dependents  are  residing  with 
them.  However,  this  statement  is  NOT 
needed  in  an  emergency  or  during  a 
temporary  absence  from  home.  Neither 
do  retired  personnel  need  this  statement 
of  non-availability.  Nor  do  their  depend- 
ents or  dependents  of  deceased  active 
duty  or  retired  servicemen. 

The  non-availability  statement  is  NOT 
required  for  out-patient  care,  whether  it 
be  for  a routine  visit  to  a doctor’s  office 
or  therapy  at  a hospital  as  long  as  depend- 
ents are  not  kept  overnight. 

Most  of  Cost  Paid 

Most  of  the  cost  is  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Dependents  of  active  duty  per- 
sonnel pay  the  first  $25  of  a charge  for 
hospital  care  or  $1.75  a day,  whichever 
is  greater.  The  Government  pays  the 
remainder  of  “reasonable”  charges. 

For  out-patient  care,  dependents  pay 
the  first  $50  for  each  dependent  during 
a fiscal  year  (July  1 to  June  30)  but  never 
more  than  $100  for  the  whole  family. 
From  then  on  during  the  year’s  period, 
the  Government  pays  80  per  cent  and 
dependents  pay  the  remainder.  This  ratio 
happens  to  be  just  about  what  most 
civilians  pay  if  they  are  members  of  Blue 


Cross/Blue  Shield  or  have  similar  medi- 
cal insurance  plans. 

Retired  personnel  and  dependents  of 
deceased  active  duty  or  retired  personnel, 
pay  only  25  per  cent  of  the  reasonable 
charges  for  in-patient  care,  while  the 
Government  pays  the  remainder.  Out- 
patients pay  the  first  $50  for  one  person 
or  the  family  maximum  of  $100  annually, 
plus  25  per  cent  of  the  remaining  costs. 

The  word  “reasonable”  crops  up  many 
times  in  the  CHAMPUS  regulations  and 
the  decision  as  to  what  constitutes  “rea- 
sonable” charges  is  up  to  the  State 
CHAMPUS  fiscal  administrator  who 
handles  the  paperwork.  Now  that  the 
program  has  been  in  effect  for  more  than 
four  years,  the  word  has  gotten  around 
medical  circles.  The  Government  refuses 
to  let  its  Service  or  Service-associated 
people  be  gouged  for  excessive  medi- 
cal fees. 

The  majority  of  the  Nation’s  doctors 
and  hospitals  now  cooperate  in  CHAM- 


PUS although  there  are  still  a few  hold- 
outs. 

The  CHAMPUS  program  is  not  limited 
to  the  care  associated  with  visits  to  a 
doctor’s  office  or  hospital  surgery.  Nor 
is  it  limited  to  the  contiguous  United 
States.  It  is  a “worldwide”  benefit.  There 
is  a special  program  authorized  for  phys- 
ically handicapped  or  retarded  depend- 
ents of  active  duty  personnel. 

For  Christian  Scientists,  care  by  prac- 
titioners and  nurses  is  authorized,  pro- 
vided they  are  listed  in  a current  edition 
of  the  Christian  Science  Journal.  Hos- 
pitalization in  a sanitorium  is  also  per- 
mitted if  it  has  been  approved  by  the 
First  Church  of  Christ  in  Boston,  Mass. 

However,  there  are  limits  to  the  Gov- 
ernment’s generosity.  It  will  not  pay  for 
the  following: 

- — Glasses  or  routine  eye  checks. 

— Dental  care,  unless  it  is  necessary  for 
treatment  of  a medical  or  surgical  con- 
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New  Defense  Management  School 
To  Open  At  Fort  Belvoir,  July  1 


dition  not  related  to  ordinary  dental  care. 

— Chiropractic  services  of  any  kind. 

— Prosthetic  devices.  (However,  pay- 
ment is  authorized  for  artificial  limbs  and 
eyes.) 

— Routine  physical  exams,  unless  they 
are  for  diagnostic  purposes. 

— Immunization  shots  (unless  they  are 
for  dependents  who  need  them  in  order 
to  join  their  sponsors  overseas). 

— Well-baby  care. 

— Domiciliary  or  custodial  care  in  a 
nursing  home. 

Few  Exceptions 

The  exceptions  to  CHAMPUS  are  few 
and  reasonable.  All  CHAMPUS  ques- 
tions can  be  answered  at  the  administra- 
tive office  of  the  nearest  military  hospital. 
There  is  a person  knowledgeable  on 
CHAMPUS  matters  assigned  on  each 
installation. 

Unfortunately,  the  CHAMPUS  pro- 
gram has  not  received  the  publicity  it  de- 
serves. 

The  advantages  of  CHAMPUS  are  ob- 
vious to  any  dependents  who  have  waited 
hours  in  a military  hospital  or  weeks  for 
a doctor’s  appointment. 

But  there  are  advantages  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, too.  CHAMPUS  helps  reduce 
the  patient  load  at  Service  hospitals,  and 
the  over-all  cost  under  CHAMPUS  is 
often  cheaper  in  the  long  run.  Red  tape 
is  kept  to  a minimum.  Civilian  doctors 
and  hospitals,  suspicious  at  first  of  any 
Government-sponsored  medical  program, 
are  now  aware  of  CHAMPUS  and  find 
that  claims  are  paid  promptly.  Patients 
who  pay  their  own  bills  also  find  that  the 
Government  reimburses  them  quickly. 

CHAMPUS  is  a good  deal.  Once  de- 
pendents and  other  persons  entitled  to 
CHAMPUS  care  take  advantage  of  it, 
they  will  never  again  have  to  worry  about 
being  located  far  from  a military  hos- 
pital. 


A new  Defense  Systems  Management 
School  will  open  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Vir- 
ginia, July  1,  and  the  first  class  of  60 
students,  to  be  drawn  equally  from  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force,  will  begin 
studies  August  2. 

Army  Brigadier  General  Winfield  S. 
Scott,  Commandant  of  the  new  school, 
said  the  first  annual  budget  will  be  $1.4 
million.  There  will  be  64  persons  on  the 
staff  and  faculty. 

Concurrent  with  the  opening,  the  De- 
fense Weapons  Systems  Management 
Center  at  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio, 
will  be  closed.  It  has  been  in  operation 
since  1964  to  train  senior  personnel  from 
project  managers’  offices  of  all  three 
Services  in  the  weapons  system  acquisi- 
tion process.  The  new  school,  while  con- 
centrating on  intermediate  levels  of  man- 
agement, also  will  offer  refresher  courses 
for  senior  military  and  civilian  managers. 

The  DSM  school  marks  a departure 
from  Department  of  Defense  practices 
for  developing  managers  for  major  pro- 


grams. A Department  of  Defense  Review 
Group  on  the  Defense  Weapon  Systems 
Management  Center,  in  its  July,  1970, 
report,  concluded  that  candidates  for 
these  positions  should  be  selected  earlier 
in  their  careers  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past. 

The  panel  report  said  these  people 
should  be  identified  early,  and  developed 
through  education  and  experience  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  major  defense  pro- 
grams. 

Military  personnel  will  be  either  maj- 
ors or  lieutenant  colonels.  Civilians 
chosen  to  attend  the  school  will  be  in 
grades  12  or  13.  Courses  will  be  of  20 
weeks’  duration. 

Brig.  Gen.  Scott,  49,  a native  of  Rhode 
Island,  is  a graduate  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  Class  of  1944. 

His  tour  as  commandant  at  the  school 
will  be  for  two  years.  Commandants  are 
to  be  rotated  among  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force  for  two-year  tours. 


DEEP  SEA  RESCUE.  The  U S.  Navy's  Deep  Submergence  Rescue  Vehicle  (DSRV-2)  is  launched  in 
ceremonies  at  San  Diego,  Calif.  The  DSRVs  1 and  2 are  the  major  elements  in  twin  rescue  systems 
designed  to  be  moved  quickly  about  the  world  to  rescue  submarine  crewmen.  The  sophisticated 
deep  sea  vehicle  is  50  feet  long  and  can  descend  to  a depth  of  5,000  feet. 

(Lockheed  Photo) 
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attack,  or  nuclear  blackmail,  or  acts 
which  could  escalate  to  strategic  nu- 
clear war  . . 

To  deny  others  “the  ability  to  impose 
their  will”  is  a considerable  mandate; 
yet  it  fits  the  requirement  for  deterrence. 
For  we  are  trying  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
a whole  way  of  life,  whether  by  erosion, 
contamination  or  destruction.  If  it  seems 
difficult  to  justify  the  effort  necessary  for 
such  deterrence,  one  should  then  pause 
to  consider  the  value  of  the  treasure 
being  protected. 

Beyond  the  wealth  and  power  and 
hard-sell  that  people  associate  with  the 
United  States  is  an  entire  society  of  con- 
cerned people.  It  is  a society  which  hands 
out  about  $18  billion  a year  to  charity 
and  philanthropy.  Americans  really  care 
that  children  starve  in  Nigeria  or  that 
flood  victims  are  hungry  in  East  Pakis- 
tan. They  are  so  concerned  over  treat- 
ment of  their  minorities  that  they  support 
laws  reinforcing  civil  rights.  In  a war 
where  more  than  40,000  Americans  and 
untold  thousands  of  others  have  died, 
concerned  Americans  rise  up  in  right- 
eous indignation  over  reports  of  the 
deaths  of  innocents. 

There  is  a lot  that  is  not  right  about 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  some- 
times has  been  rude  in  its  richness,  care- 
less in  its  conservation,  and  crude  in  its 
appreciation  of  culture.  But  there  are 
no  pill  boxes  on  the  Canadian  border. 
There  is  no  Berlin  Wall  along  the  Rio 
Grande.  Our  problem  has  long  been  one 
of  limiting  immigration  of  new  Ameri- 
cans, not  holding  people  in.  There  are 
very  few  who  want  to  leave.  America  is 
still  the  great  hope  for  those  who  would 
otherwise  have  hopelessness — it  is  still  a 
place  where  a man  has  a chance  to  be 


“somebody”  in  freedom — still  a land  of 
opportunity.  To  allow  that  way  of  life  to 
exist  and  improve  without  outside  disturb- 
ance— that  is  the  mission  of  deterrence. 

Funds  for  Defense 

This  mission  demands  that  no  U.S. 
adversary  achieve  a strategic  superiority. 
That  demand  must  eventually  be  trans- 
lated into  a need  for  funds  for  defense. 
The  United  States  has  great  needs  for  its 
economy  beyond  defense.  There  is  a pol- 
luted environment  to  clean  up;  there  are 
hungry  people  to  feed;  there  are  under- 
privileged to  train;  and  there  are  youth 
to  inspire. 

Those  of  us  who  belong  to  the  De- 
fense establishment  are  sensitive  to  these 
needs.  We  are  Americans,  too,  and  are 
gripped  with  the  same  concerns.  But  we 
live  constantly  with  the  knowledge  that 
charity,  democracy,  concern,  education, 
and  health  are  fragile  entities  for  those 
who  live  in  unprotected  societies. 

There  is  a continual  and  quite  correct 
pressure  for  economies  in  defense  ex- 
penditures. This  pressure  is  not  new  in 
the  consideration  of  strategic  forces.  SAC 
once  seemed  to  get  everything  it  needed, 
but  that  time  of  unquestioned  bounty  has 
properly  passed. 

The  defense  spending  emphasis  began 
to  shift  from  strategic  forces  to  tactical 
forces  in  the  early  1960s,  and  later 
shifted  even  further  primarily  because  of 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  In  Fiscal  Year 
1964,  Air  Force  obligations  for  strate- 
gic forces — that  is,  SAC — equaled  $5.7 
billion,  or  11.3  per  cent  of  the  total  De- 
fense budget.  For  Fiscal  Year  1971. 
those  obligations  were  down  to  $3.3  bil- 
lion and  4.5  per  cent  of  the  Defense 
budget.  During  this  period,  the  U.S. 
Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  was 
almost  doubled  and  inflation  was  consid- 
erable. 


The  people  of  SAC  have  had  to  make 
or  accept  some  rather  sweeping  econo- 
mies during  this  half-decade.  Since  1965, 
we  have  retired  hundreds  of  aircraft, 
terminated  operations  at  over  two  dozen 
bases  worldwide,  and  reduced  personnel 
by  46  per  cent. 

Besides  these,  we  have  tried  very  hard 
to  cut  away  anything  that  might  be 
labelled  “fat.”  We  have  consolidated  com- 
mand posts,  reorganized  work  schedules, 
reduced  training,  torn  down  old  build- 
ings, turned  down  the  heat,  and  even 
revised  combat  procedures  where  these 
steps  would  bring  savings  without  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  combat  ability.  For 
its  actions,  SAC  received  the  top  Air 
Force  award  for  Resources  Conservation 
for  Fiscal  Year  1970. 

155,000  Airmen 

Right  now  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand has  about  155,000  airmen  and 
civilians  operating  from  44  installations. 
They  are  responsible  for  the  care  of  a 
diversified  structure  of  operating  vehicles 
which  includes  450  B-52s  and  1,054 
ICBMs.  They  are  keeping  40  per  cent  of 
the  bombers  and  tankers  and  about  99 
per  cent  of  the  missiles  on  strategic 
alert  all  the  time.  Besides  that,  they  are 
supporting  strategic  reconnaissance  and 
the  SAC  combat  mission  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

We  are  “running  on  a lean  mixture”  and 
upholding  our  mission  because  of  the  un- 
flagging spirit  and  ability  of  the  men  and 
women  of  SAC.  Most  of  these  people  are 
members  of  what  is  frequently  decried  as 
the  belligerent  and  unreliable  “under- 
thirty generation.”  While  part  of  Ameri- 
ca is  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  accom- 
plish a 30-hour  work  week,  we  are  trying 
to  keep  some  of  these  people  down  to  a 
70-hour  work  week.  They  are  alto- 
gether magnificent  Because  of  them, 
SAC  can  still  manage  its  mission.  But, 
too  lean  a mixture  eventually  harms  the 
engine. 

Once  one  accepts  that  deterrence  is 
more  than  protection  against  Armaged- 
don, then  comparative  strengths  become 
important.  True  comparisons  of  military 
strength  in  a nuclear  age  are  necessarily 
complex  because  of  variables  in  target- 
ing, weapons,  delivery  systems,  and 
plans.  Today  we  have  fewer  ICBMs  than 
the  Soviet  Union  and  our  margin  of  su- 
periority in  other  areas  of  strategic  arms 
is  tenuous. 

This  situation  concerns  us  not  so  much 
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because  its  exists,  but  because  of  a dis- 
parity in  momentum  and  what  it  could 
bode  for  the  future.  In  1962,  the  U.S. 
held  at  least  a five-to-one  superiority  over 
the  Soviets  in  strategic  weapons  effec- 
tiveness. Now  that  is  gone,  we  must 
consider  what  the  Soviets  are  capable  of 
accomplishing  in  the  next  decade  if  they 
maintain  their  momentum. 

Need  for  Spending 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do?  The  need 
for  spending  in  domestic  programs  is 
greater  than  ever,  and  it  will  not  go  away. 
The  need  for  stringent  budgeting  in  the 
face  of  inflation  is  greater  than  ever  and 
it  will  not  go  away.  The  rate  of  total 
taxation  is  higher  than  ever.  Yet,  the 
need  for  strategic  forces  was  never  more 
crucial. 

President  Richard  Nixon  has  called  for 
this  to  be  an  era  of  negotiation.  He  has 
manned  the  conference  tables  of  the 
world  with  Americans  who  are  working 
for  lasting  peace.  Some  of  their  efforts 
have  borne  fruit.  And  we  hope — . 

But  we  dare  not  hope  in  a vacuum. 
There  may  yet  come  a time  when  strong 
strategic  forces  are  not  necessary  to 
preserve  our  way  of  life,  but  we  are  a 
long  way  from  there  now.  We  must 
assure  that  our  forces  are  sufficient  unto 
the  total  needs  of  our  strategy  of  Realis- 
tic Deterrence.  And  this  must  be  realized 
in  such  a way  that  the  modernizations 
required  will  make  the  least  impact  upon 
national  resources.  The  improvements 
underway  and  under  consideration  for 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  meet  the 
minimum  needs  of  both  efficiency  and 
economy.  In  missiles,  we  are  trying  to 
improve  through  use  of  the  basic  system 
now  in  stock.  Our  1,000  Minuteman  mis- 
siles are  bought,  and  paid  for,  in  their 
“holes,”  on  alert. 

Improve  Flexibility 

The  Air  Force  wants  to  improve  their 
flexibility  as  a weapon  system  and  insure 
their  protection.  Minuteman  III  answers 
a part  of  this  need.  Additionally,  it  al- 
lows us  the  economy  of  being  able  to 
deliver  multiple  warheads  from  the  cost 
of  a single  launcher.  Other  modifications 
to  modernize  and  protect  Minuteman  are 
under  development  or  study.  The  Army 
Safeguard  anti-ballistic  missile  system 
will  be  a part  of  this  protection  for  area 
defense,  and  a local  or  “point”  defense 
system  is  under  joint  study  by  the  Army 
and  Air  Force. 


We  have  about  reached  the  end  of  our 
rope  in  the  modification  of  strategic  air- 
craft, however.  The  basic  design  and 
structure  of  the  B-52  are  simply  too  aged 
chronologically  and  technologically  to 
add  years  beyond  the  latter  1970s  with- 
out inordinate  expense.  SAC  is  author- 
ized to  receive  70  new  FB-1 1 1 bombers 
and  some  of  these  have  already  been  de- 
livered. The  FB-1 1 1 represents  a new 
era  in  manned  strategic  aircraft  because 
of  its  advanced  design  and  equipment. 
But  it  cannot  solve  all  our  needs  for 
bombardment  aircraft  because  it  simply 
does  not  have  the  range  or  the  payload 
necessary  to  do  the  whole  job. 

The  B-l  is  the  Air  Force  advanced 
manned  strategic  aircraft.  It  will  be  able 
to  meet  the  need  for  a strategic  bomber 
under  all  the  conditions  of  conventional 
or  nuclear  war  which  we  can  anticipate 
for  the  decades  beyond  and  some  which 
we  can’t  yet  anticipate.  It  will  not  be  a 
cheap  aircraft,  but  everyone  involved  is 
working  to  keep  its  cost  as  low  as 
possible. 

Fly  Before  Buy 

To  begin  with,  the  B-l  is  being  de- 
veloped under  a “fly  before  buy”  con- 
cept. Research  and  development  models 


of  the  aircraft  will  be  built,  tested,  and 
flown  for  a year  before  the  decision  is 
made  on  committing  public  funds  to  full 
production.  Project  officers  are  con- 
tinually making  adjustments  to  stream- 
line and  economize  on  that  development. 

For  some  other  improvements  in  stra- 
tegic forces,  we  must  find  ways  to  im- 
prove battle  management  all  the  way 
from  reconnaissance  to  command  con- 
trol. And,  in  some  way  we  have  to  pro- 
vide a better  way  of  life  for  our  people 
to  compete  for  the  best. 

Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  the  President’s 
strategic  advisor,  once  said:  “Nothing  is 
more  difficult  for  Americans  to  under- 
stand than  the  possibility  of  tragedy.” 
Charged  with  the  credibility  and  instant 
readiness  of  about  three-fourths  of  the 
Free  World's  nuclear  deterrent,  SAC’s 
people  live  with  the  possibilities  of  trag- 
edy for  America’s  future. 

The  Strategic  Air  Command  and  its 
sister  strategic  forces  today  perform  their 
missions  of  Realistic  Deterrence  in  the 
face  of  lengthening  odds.  Future  per- 
formance depends  on  the  support  of  the 
American  citizens  who  have  always  re- 
sponded to  the  defense  of  freedom  when 
they  knew  the  particulars  of  how  it  was 
threatened. 


SKYLAB  PLANNING.  Apollo  7 Astronaut  Walter  Cunningham,  center,  and  Captain  Earle  W.  Sapp, 
USN,  Director  of  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  in  Washington,  D.C.,  discuss  flight  aspects  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration’s  forthcoming  “SKYLAB”  program.  Astronaut 
Cunningham  has  been  assigned  to  the  program  in  which  astronauts  will  live  for  several  weeks  at 
a time  in  an  eight-room  “orbiting”  laboratory.  At  left  is  Dr.  Maurice  M.  Shapiro,  NRL’s  chief 
scientist  for  cosmic  ray  physics  and  principal  investigator  in  support  of  “SKYLAB." 

(U.S.  Navy  Photo) 
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and  abroad  on  the  callous,  inhumane  at- 
titude of  Hanoi  toward  this  issue  as  well 
as  toward  the  prisoners  themselves.  Out 
of  that  public  attention  has  come  a public 
record  which  clearly  spells  out  the  un- 
reasonable and  shameful  absence  of  hu- 
mane consideration  by  Hanoi  for  the 
prisoners  or  their  families. 

Even  those  in  the  world  who  may  be 
most  sympathetic  to  the  political  goals  of 
Hanoi  must  be  appalled  at  a record 
which  shows: 

- — Refusal  to  identify  all  the  Prisoners 
of  War  held  or  to  provide  all  informa- 
tion available  to  the  families  of  other 
men. 

— That  only  one  of  the  82  Prisoners 
of  War  known  to  be  held  by  Hanoi  in 
South  Vietnam  and  Laos  has  ever  been 
allowed  write  a letter  to  his  family  and 
then  a single  letter  only. 

— Clear  evidence  through  eye-witness 
accounts  or  photographs  to  demonstrate 
that  Americans  in  their  hands  face  pro- 
longed solitary  confinement  and  other 
forms  of  uncivilized  or  inhumane  treat- 
ment— inadequate  diet,  improper  medi- 
cal care  and  sometimes  death. 

— Callous  initial  disregard  of  the  offer 
by  the  government  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  to  repatriate  to  North  Vietnam 
sick  and  wounded  Prisoners  of  War,  fol- 
lowed by  the  imposition  of  numerous, 
petty  obstacles  to  the  later  return  of  these 
men. 

— Refusal  to  allow  impartial  observers 
access  to  Prisoner  of  War  camps. 

— Refusal  to  allow  unmonitored  or  un- 
controlled interviews  with  prisoners  by 
impartial  observers. 

— The  parading  before  cameras  of 
American  prisoners  under  carefully  con- 
trolled conditions  as  part  of  a propa- 
ganda campaign  intended  as  a substi- 
tute for  compliance  with  international 
law  to  which  they  have  subscribed — a 
propaganda  campaign  itself  in  violation 
of  that  law. 

— Capricious  and  severe  restrictions 
on  the  exchange  of  mail  between  prison- 
ers in  North  Vietnam  and  their  families 
— some  men  were  in  captivity  for  more 
than  four  years  before  acknowledging 
receiving  the  first  letter  from  home,  de- 


spite weekly  mailing  by  their  families. 

— A policy  of  callous  whimsy  in  deal- 
ing with  the  prisoners  and  their  families, 
whereby  some  prisoners  are  allowed  to 
write,  while  others  are  denied;  whereby 
some  families  are  received  at  Paris  while 
others  are  refused;  whereby  some  re- 
quests from  third  parties  for  information 
have  been  granted,  while  those  of  prin- 
cipals or  other  third  parties  has  been 
rebuffed;  whereby  a deaf  ear  is  turned 
even  to  young  women  trying  to  determine 
if  they  are  wives  or  widows. 

Every  point  on  this  record  is  marked 
by  the  persistent  and  inhumane  refusal 
of  Hanoi  to  comply  with  internationally 
agreed  standards  of  conduct. 

Can  Hanoi  any  longer  believe  that  per- 
sistence in  this  barbaric  course  of  action 
in  the  full  spotlight  of  disapproving  world 
opinion  is  to  their  advantage? 

In  a recently  televised  interview,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  gave  Hanoi  an  answer  to 
this  point.  When  asked  his  reasons  for 
believing  that  Hanoi  would  not  continue 
to  hold  American  prisoners  as  hostages 
to  enforce  continuing  demands  on  the 
United  States,  he  said,  . . we  have  had 
a very  difficult  experience  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  who  have,  without  question, 
been  the  most  barbaric  in  their  handling 
of  prisoners  of  any  nation  in  modern 
history.  Under  the  circumstances,  how- 
ever, let’s  put  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  North  Vietnam.  (If  they  negotiate 
the  release  of  our  prisoners  now)  what 
is  in  it  for  them?  What  is  in  it  for  them 
is  to  get  the  United  States  residual  force, 
including  our  air  power,  out  of  that  part 
of  the  world. 

Now,  that  is  a lot  for  them  . . . when 
they  have  to  make  the  decision  ...  to 
retain  prisoners  or  ...  to  be  exposed  to 
an  American  presence  . . . and  to  Ameri- 
can air  strikes.” 

The  President  added  . . . “We  have 
some  cards  to  play,  too,  and  we  are  go- 
ing to  play  them  ‘right  to  the  hilt’  where 
our  prisoners  are  concerned.” 

I can  assure  you  that  of  the  many 
problems  facing  the  civilian  and  military 
leaders  of  this  country  none  is  of  more 
personal  concern  to  them  than  the  plight 
of  our  American  servicemen  who  are 
Prisoners  of  War  or  Missing  in  Action  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Our  first  objective  is  to  bring  about 
full  compliance  with  the  humanitarian 


provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conventions. 
Our  ultimate  goal  is  to  reunite  the  pris- 
oners with  their  long-suffering  families. 

I believe  that  we  are  making  progress 
toward  both  these  ends. 

As  Secretary  Melvin  R.  Laird  has  said, 
“Millions  of  Americans  have  participated 
in  letter-writing  campaigns  to  express 
their  commitment  to  the  cause  of  justice 
for  the  prisoners.  The  political  and  moral 
leaders  in  other  lands,  as  well  as  un- 
counted private  citizens,  have  been  stirred 
to  raise  their  voices  on  behalf  of  the 
PWs  and  MIAs  . . . and  it  has  had 
some  effect.” 

But,  although  we  are  making  progress, 
we  must  keep  up  the  pressure  on  Hanoi 
until  they  finally  accept  the  basic  reality 
that  it  is  more  certainly  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  free  the  prisoners  than  to  re- 
tain them  in  the  hope  of  propaganda  or 
political  gain. 

In  order  to  do  that,  I suggest  that  each 
of  you  here  today — influential  spokesmen 
of  the  greater  San  Francisco  Bay  com- 
munity— may  individually  join  in  this 
effort. 

You  may  write  letters  yourself  to  Ha- 
noi— you  may  ask  your  friends  and 
neighbors  to  do  so — you  can  take  the  op- 
portunity at  every  speaking  engagement 
in  your  own  clubs  and  business  groups 
to  bring  this  issue  to  the  attention  of 
all  present.  In  this  great  metropolitan 
trading  center,  your  influence  can  extend 
across  the  seas  and  national  borders  to 
all  lands. 

And  while  this  campaign  continues, 
and  we  draw  nearer  to  ending  the  ordeal 
of  the  wives  and  families  of  these  men, 
you  can  give  to  them  your  sympathy, 
your  understanding  and  your  firm  sup- 
port. 

We  in  uniform  have  long  understood 
the  vast  depth  of  character  possessed  by 
those  women  who  have  chosen  to  share 
with  us  the  burdens  and  the  rewards  of 
Service  life.  We  have  seen  them  em- 
brace adversity  with  a smile,  and  to  tri- 
umph over  tragedy  with  confidence  and 
hope.  But  we  know  that  there  can  be  a 
limit  to  hope,  and  a fading  of  confidence, 
where  prolonged  adversity  is  faced  alone 
and  in  the  absence  of  sympathetic  under- 
standing by  those  around  us. 

“Surely,”  he  concluded,  “this  great  and 
warm  city  by  the  sea  will  understand 
and  help.” 
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